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THE TINKER’S APPRENTICE. 

In one of the miserable huts of the village of 
Derezart, a family, consisting of father, mother 
and two daughters, were seated around the iron 
lamp suspended by a string from the roof. The 
women spun, and the little girl slept in her fa- 
ther’s lap, whilst he braided hemp. They were 
sad and silent during a long time, when the moth- 
er, addressing her eldest daughter, said: 

“Come, Margaret, wipe your eyes, and think 
no more about it. It is a misfortune, and cannot 
be helped. Your brother will come to-morrow— 
our neighbor James has said so. Try to be a lit- 
tle more gay to receive him. Poor, dear child, it 
is now two years since he left us.” 

“Yes,” replied the father, ‘‘it is useless to speak 
of it more; what is done is done.” 

Margaret, instead of being soothed, burst into 
tears. She was a large, robust girl of twenty-two 
years of age, who had been for a long time be- 
trothed to a young man of the village. The mar- 
riage was to take place on the return of her broth- 
er; but one of the two cows of her father had died 


suddenly, and thus all her hopes were destroyed,|_ « 


for this was to be her dowry, and constituted the 
entire wealth of the family. The father of her 
lover had forbidden the marriage, now that’ she 
had nothing ; and this was the cause of her sorrow. 

The next day great preparations were made to 
receive Francois. Buckwheat cakes, milk, and 
some bits of bacon composed the feast, to which 
many neighbors were invited. 

Every thing was ready for his reception when 
the young traveller arrived, and every heart beat 
with joy, and every tongue expressed a welcome, 
and all were gay except Margaret, on whose face 
was a cloud of sadness which Francois did not fail 
to perceive. 

‘‘What is the matter, my sister?” said he. 

But, instead of answering, she turned away to 
hide her tears. 

Francois wished again to question her, but his 
mother led him aside and told him her misfortune. 

Francois immediately approached his sister, and 
said, 

“Do not be troubled, Maggy; I have earned 
twenty dollars; take them and buy a cow in place 
of the one you have lost. Ido not need money, 
and if I do, am I not well and strong, and do I 
not know how to work? Next year I will make 
two voyages instead of one, and now that I am 
older, they will be more profitable.” 

Margaret, overcome by his generosity, threw 
herself into his arms and wept. 

Francois was apprenticed to a tinker and mend- 
er of all kinds of ware, such as you hear every day 
in the streets, crying, ‘‘Kettles to mend, bring 
them to me; melt your pewter spoons to tin your 
saucepans.” a 

In this, as in other trades, children are taken 
by a master, to whom they are bound for a num- 
ber of years, and who has a right to their time and 
toil. They sometimes establish themselves in 
large cities, but in the country there is not enough 
work to employ them long in a place, and they go 
from village to village, stopping only so long as 
necessary to finish what they find to do. 

In these tours the master or patron marches at 
the head, and the children, to the number of three 
or four, follow, each with a pack, according to his 
strength—a beetle, bellows, furnace, and various 
tools being requiréd whenever they find work. 














If they see a farm-house in the distance, one of 


the children is sent to demand if they have crock- 
ery, kettles, or spoons to mend, and in the spirit, 
if not in the words, of the old song, they cry: 

“Sir, have you any kettles to mend ?” 

‘Wo, no, not to-day, my child, thank you.” 

‘‘But to-morrow ?” 

‘Nor to-morrow, nor ever go along.” 

“Sir, I pray, let me mend your kettles.” 

“But I tell you they are not broken.” 


“O, I pray you, for it is not for them, but for 


myself. If I go home without a sou I shall be 
_ beaten.” 


“If that is all, I will give you twenty.” 
“O, you are fit to be a prince.” 


If in any house they are needed, they estab- 
lish themselves before the door, heat the fur- 


If they 
are needed in many houses, they erect a rade hut, 


nace, and apportion to each his labor. 


and the children bring the broken articles and re-| 
turn them when finished. Their honesty is pro- 
verbial. No matter how many or how valuable 











should once fail to do this would never again be 
employed by his master, or be able to find an- 
other. 

If night overtakes them far from any village, 
they continue their march, however cold and 
| dark, till some human habitation appears. Here 
they demand hospitality, which is seldom refused 
to those so poor and honest. They carry their 
own provisions, and only wish to warm themselves 
by the fire and sleep in the barn, and will perform 
any tinkering for the family in return. 

So soon as the cock crows they are on their 
way, and every night the little ones nearly fall 
with fatigue ; for it is in the winter that they trav- 
el, when there is no other work to be had, and the 
roads are bad, and they are miserably guarded 
from the cold and wet. 

To protect ther feet they have only wooden 
sabots, and their clothes, if originally of wool or 
cotton, have been patched with sheepskin till 
there is little to be seen of the foundation. Their 
food is dry bread, sometimes a few vegetables 
dressed in oil, and on fete days a bit of meat. 
When they have learned their trade and have be- 
come skilful, they can perhaps earn twenty dollars 
in a season, which is devoted to the purchase of a 





little land, which is retained by the family in com- 
mon till the child becomes a man, when he takes 
possession of it by right, and what it produces, 
joined to what he can still earn, suffices for his 
wants and his ambition. The story which we have 
told at the commencement proves that they are 
not without noble qualities of mind and heart.— 
Independent. 





SINGULARITIES OF BIRDS. 


Bishop Stanley tells a story of a nightingale, 
which, after being reared from the nest, and kept 
in a cage a couple of winters, was allowed to fly 
about freely among the shrubberies and pleasure 
grounds during the song season. This nightingale 
‘would always return to be fed out of the hand 
when called by a known voice. When the migra- 
tion time came, it seemed uneasy for a day or two, 
but its cage being hung up out of doors, it would 
enter it during the cold autumnal evenings, and 
being carried in doors, would pass the winter sing- 
ing sweetly from Christmas until April. Much— 
we do not as yet know how much—in the habits of 
birds of what is ascribed to instinct, is. the result 











HOW I ESCAPED FROM THE GUERILLAS. 


of teaching. Old song-birds teach their tunes to 
the young by giving them music lessons which are 
not paid for by the hour. Hawks drill their off- 


the articles confided to them, al! will be returned, | spring in hawking. Travellers in virgin forests | 
to the minutest farthing’s worth, and he who : are astonished at the confidence of birds which 


have never witnessed the effects of the rifle. A 
hen-house sparrow, whose leg was kindly set by a 
lady, brought another sparrow to undergo the 
same operation, and spent the winter nights for 
years in the apartment in which she received the 
kind treatment, flying out every morning and re- 
turning every evening, except during the breeding 
season. Rooks which fly away with cries of alarm 
if they see a man with a gun approaching them in 
the fields, are not frightened when they see a man 
with a gun in a town. 


4 
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For the Companion. 
HOW I ESCAPED FROM THE GUERRILLAS. 

Yes, there could be no more doubt. The gue- 
rillas were on our track, and-rapidly approaching. 
The distant shouts and sounds of clattering hoofs 
that echoed up the glen were those of Mosby and 
his merciless band of marauders. For hours they 
had followed us with their long gallop, and now 
as we sped silently and swiftly up that dark moun- 
tain gorge, I felt that the crisis must soon come. 
My good steed, Sardis, had borne himself well. 
Never was such a horse as he, but the length of 
our ride and want of food had begun to tell on 
him. His sinewy legs seemed to me less firm and 
his stride not so long. Yet the sparks flew from 
his hoofs and he pressed on as if he, too, knew 
the meaning of those distant shouts. I leaned 
forward and patted his smoking neck ; I whispered 
in his ear and called him by his name. Carefully 
I looked at his harness and examined the loading 
of my pistols. Sardis and I had been through 
much in the war, and if ever a horse loved his 
rider, mine did me. I saw that the time had come 
to test us both. For a moment, when every in- 
stant was precious, I drew up at the roadside, and 
wetting my handkerchief in a poeb, wiped his pant- 
ing nostrils. 

Charley, my companion, did the same for his 
horse, but I saw that. he could not last so long as 
mine, In fact he had. already begun to lag behind 
before we stopped, Quickly we mounted, how- 
ever, and again dashed up between the towering 
precipices, crewned with dark and lowering clouds. 
Yet nearer and: nearer came our pursuers, and 
Charley’s horse -gave evident signs of exhaustion. 
I could already see the slouched hats of the gue- 
illas in the winding road below us.. A.shot struck 





a tree at our side, and.the shouts of; those who.al-+ 


ready saw their prey in their hands seemed fear- 
fully near. An officer some rods in advance of 
the rest waved his sword and urged on his men. 
Charley fell sadly behind, and something must be 
done. Whatcould Ido? WhileT debated crack 
went other shots, and Charley was wounded in 
the shoulder and head. I hesitated but an instant. 
Affection for my companion nerved me to untold 
strength. I said, ‘‘We will die together, if needs 
be, but I will never desert you.” His young and 
beautiful wife came up before me, as she stood at 
her door, babe in arm, gn the day we left, and 
commended her husband to my care. He was 
stalwart and of ruddy complexion, the model of 
health, and I little thought he would ever need 
my protection. ‘Take good care that Charley re- 
ceives no harm,” said she. ‘‘I shall pray for you 
night and day, and I know God will protect and 
strengthen you.” 

Since that time he and I had been always to- 
gether. When he had been ill, I had nursed him. 
In spite of his fiery valor and apparent health, he 
j had been prostrated by the hardships of war, and 
in his haggard face and untrimmed beard and 
whiskers I could see but few traces of his former 
manly béauty. He had barely recovered from a 
severe attack when we made our raid. Yet we 
could not deny his importunate bravery the privi- 
lege of joining us. And now we had become 
separated from our comrades, and the foe were 
upon us. What was to be our fate? To die by 
the sudden and sharp doom of the bullet, or to 
feel the icy fingers of cold and hunger creeping 
slowly over us in the dungeons of Richmond? 
The thought of either fired me with desperation. 

Reining Sardis close up to Charley, I drew my 
companion from his seat and placed him on the 
saddle before me. He was weak as an infant. 
How firmly yet tenderly I clasped him in this mo- 
ment of peril. Again I whispered to my pet steed 
and spoke his name. ‘Give me but one more 
proof of your mettle, my brave, and we are safe !” 
The words seemed to endow him with fresh fire 
|and strength. Even under the added burden he 
pressed on faster and faster. 
our foes fell far behind. One mile more and we 
are saved. I knew the country well. At a com- 
paratively level part of the way it was crossed by 
a mountain torrent. Its rocky channel was very 
deep and full of jagged boulders. It was fifteen 
feet wide. Generally it was traversed by a wooden 
bridge. This frail structure was often carried 
away by freshets; might it not be sonow? The 
thought chilled me through and through. I set 
my teeth closer together, and in my heart I whis- 
pered, ‘‘Death rather than Richmond !” 

The guerillas knew the pass as well as I. Did 
they know that the bridge was gone? They 
pressed after us faster and faster, and my horse’s 
strength ere long begun to show the effects of the 
heavy weight he bore. A moment more, and I 
saw the channel of the torrent. It was as L liad 
feared. The bridge was gone! I said nothing. 
I heard the loud shout of the guerillas, as they, 
too, saw the misfortune which threatened” us, 
and understood that we were in their power.— 
Again I called my steed by his pet name, and 
whispered words of encouragement in his ear. A 
faint neigh was the only answer. We neared the 
torrent. Rising in my saddle I took deliberate 
aim at the officer who rode in advance. I could 
see the white of his eyes, as, throwing up his arms 
in wild despair, he fell lifeless from his seat. We 
reached the edge of the stream. For the first 
time im my life, I gave Sardis the spur. An in- 
stant he paused to gather his strength, and then 
shot like an arrow from bank to bank. .‘Better 
a thousand deaths in the mountain torrent than 
one in the Black Hole of Richmond,” I said to 
myself with exultation, as we disappeared from. 
the view of the baffled guerillas. Not one dared 
to follow us, and we were saved at last. They 
welcomed us as from the dead, and that night 
throughout our company there was no hero. like: 
Sardis, my brave and noble charger. 
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For a few moments 
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Tux Girsy’s Propaecy.—Some time since, two 
young ladies near Newmarket fell into company 
with a gipsy, who, for a trifling sum, proposed 
showing their future’ husbands’ faces in a pail of 
water. The water being procured, they were de- 
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sired to look. They did so: when, 

nothing strange, they exclaimed, 
‘*We see only our own faces.” 
‘‘Well,” replied the gipsy, ‘‘those will be your 

husbands’ faces when you’re married.” : 


discovering 


—_—_— or 
For the Youth's Companion, 
POOR SAM. 


Poor Sam lived with a crabbed old man who 
always went by the name of Uncle Levi, and 
whose house stood half a mile north of the Bald 
Hill school-house. 

He had no father or mother that knew 
of, and how he came there we never inquired. 
We only knew that his name was Sam. Jilson, and 
remember simply, that he was a fellow-pupil with 
us in the days of auld lang syne. His harsh old 
employer kept him at work every minute when he 
was out of school. No holidays fur Sam. Le 
must milk, and clean the stables every morning, 
(he always brought the edor of his work to sthool 
with him,) chop alders at the door in ail the odd 
hours, or in ‘the swamp on Saturday, alternating 
between this and the still harder drudgery of back- 
ing hoop-poles from the woods; and even on Sun- 
day, if he chose to go to mecting in his old clothes 
—tfor he never had but one suit at a time —Uncle 
Levi grudged him the time it took, since he al- 
ways doubled his chores that day, and contrived 
to keep him shelling corn or ‘*puttering” in the 
kitchen so long as he was in the house. 


we 


Sam.’s table-fare was about as hard as his work 
—bean-porridge in the winter and string-beans in | 


the summer—varieties of food which are very good 
in their way, you know, but when followed up for 
an indefinite number of weeks, become, to say 
the least, a little tiresome. And when I tell you 
that our unfortunate hero scarcely ever had 
enough even of these, you'll say, I’m sure, that his 
case was a pitiful one. Vorridge and soup 
couldn't be carried in the pocket very well, so 
Sam. never brought any dimer to school, like the 
rest of us, but he always kept himself so busy that 
we never thought he minded the lack of his din- 
ner much, 

You will guess that, being made such a slave as 
he was at home, he made the utmost of his play- 
time at school. While the other scholars were 
munching their doughnuts and cheese, as soon as 
the school was dismussed for recess he would be 
seen butting bis head in a snow bank, or daring 
out some boy bigger than himself to ‘trassle” with 
him. Sam. was one of the most good-natured fel- 
lows in the world, and he did not happen to be 
endowed with an organization so fine as to render | 
his lot in -life a constant misery to him, by any 
means, In all our school there was not a jollier 
chap on the play-ground than Sam, All the 
rigors of his situation he would recount in 
the most matter-of-fact way by snatches in the 
breathing-spells of his sport— how he sorted 
the potatoes, and sliced the pumpkins, and cut 
wood, and shelled corn, and backed hoop-poles, 
and how, after all his work, he had to sit down to 
his spoon and porringer of soup while the rest ol 
the family ate pie and cheese ; but the next minute 
he would be off with a whoop and halloo, and if 
anybody gave him an apple, as sometimes we did, 
it made no difference, He couldn’t stand still 
long enough to eat it, but grabbed it as a matter 
of course, and swallowed it as he ran. : 

Had it not been for the privilege of going to 
school, I do not know what poor Sam. would have 
done. He must have turned on himself and worn 
out like an ungreased hinge. As it was, the brief 
freedoin of the play-hour at noon, and the short 
recess of the half-days, were the bright spots of 
his life. To tell the truth, Sam, found out, too, be- 
fore he had been a scholar long, that sitting on a 
bench with a desk before him, and a boy as sly as 
himself on either side of him to cut up capers with, 
was quite a different thing from chopping alders 
in Uncle Levi's swamp, and, considering what a 
hard lot he had, we must try to excuse him if, af- 
ter a while, he came to take as much liberty in 
school-time as at noon-time. 

The consequence of this rather lawless use of 
his study hours by Sam. was sure to appear in 
sundry episodes of the school-room, occurring 
about every day, in a good many of which a large 








COMPANION. 








by schoolmaster Simon found him, playing ‘hide 
and coup” with the Cross boys. 

They brought him back very soon, and loud was 
the laughter all about the room, when the culprit 
came in with his sailor jacket and corduroy trow- 
sers on, led between two boys, like a thief in the 
hands of two policemen. 

‘Stand up here!” shouted the grey-haired 
schoolmaster, very sternly, and Sam. shuflled up| 
before the desk, hanging his head and picking his 
fingers. 

“‘Now,” said the old man, after a very long 
preface, ‘‘you shall have your choice, either to 
feel this stick, (producing a stout birch,) or get 
down on your knees here, before the whole school 
and ask their pardon and mine for lying and run-" 
ning away. Will you confess or be flogged ?” 

You could have heard a pin drop in the school- 
room that minute. Sam. did not wait for any fur- 
ther words, but brought himself down with a rat- 
tle and a thump, and half kneeling, half squatting | 
on the floor, muttered, 

“Tole a lie ’n um sorry for’t.” 

I am sorry—sorrier than I am afraid he was for 
doing it—to record anything worse of poor Sam. | 
than lying. The situation in which he was placed 
was not very favorable to forming correct ideas. of | 
morality in the boy, and I have no doubt that a} 
great share of the guilt of Sam. Jilson’s peccadil- | 
loes should be charged upon his miserly old em- 
ployer. 

Among the many small expedients of Uncle | 
Levi fer picking up pence, was a toll-gate, One | 
day Sam. discovered the change-till, and thinking | 
| he would like to buy some cakes of the bread-ped- | 
| ler to eat for once, and even a jack-knife to whit- 

tle with, he stole about fifty cents and made. off 
with it. i 
The money was missed, for old Uncle Levi kept 
an hourly count of every cent that went into the | 
drawer, and poor Sam. was detected and sent to the 
| Reform school. It is twenty-three years since 
| then, and I wonder where now is poor, friendless, 
ill-used Jilson. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Companion. 


ALWAYS WHITE. 
Ecc. 9: 8. 
Earthly pilgrim, hearest thou ? 
In thy journey here below, 

With the care-marks on thy brow, 
And the cross that tires thee so, 
Thou must keep thine armor bright, 

And thy garments “always white.” 





How can we upon this way, 
Narrow, full of dust and thorn, 





Where the storm and terror stay, 
And the shadows dim the morn, 

Hiow can we e’er walk aright, 

Keeping garments “always white ?” 


We can never make them so, 

In our weakness and our want, 
3ut a higher Power we know 

Every needful grace will grant. 
He will lead our feet aright, 
Make our garments “always white.” 


Are our robes all stained with sin ? 
There’s a fount of endless cure, 

We may freely wash therein, 
Every spot be cleansed and pure, 

Jesus points us to the sight— 





Robes washed there are “always white.” 


In the narrow, thorny way, 
Through the dust, and storm, and woe, 
Jesus ever near will stay, 
Help us as we onward go; 
And at last, in heaven’s own light, 
Give us garments “always white.” 
Boiling Spring, N. J. 
— ---+- —+e5—- 
CELIA, THE CONTRABAND. 
From a Correspondent in South Carolina. 
To-day I rode to Oakland, on this island, and | 
with bridle rein over my arm, seated myself on a 
cricket in the doorway of Thomas Gardner’s cabin. 
Thomas is a black man, a contraband, and his | 
wife, Celia, has one of the serenest, most amiable | 





countenances I have ever seen. From this fact as | 





ruler occupied a conspicuous place, and our hero 
performed a march into the middle of the floor 
and back again, somewhat the worse for it. 

All this had about as much effect on him as| 
rain drops upon a duck’s back; but in spite of his | 
insensibility to punishment, we could not help | 
pitying the poor fellow sometimes, when he took | 
the ferruling that really belonged to two or three | 
other boys; and such instances were not uncom- | 
mon, for Sam. was the unluckiest youngster in the 
school, and always managed to betray himself 
somehow, or have his worse foot foryard when 
discovered sharing in a scrape. 

Many an hour since, have we who remem- 
ber it, laughed at the long-ago scene of poor 
Jilson begging pardon of old Simon Culpepper, 
the patriarch schoolmaster, who prided himself on 
bringing everv boy to terms. In the forenoon 
Sam. had missed a geography lesson for the see- 
ond time, and promised, on condition of being 
spared the threatened whipping, to have it ready 
in the afternoon. After recess the school took 
their places as usual, but Sam. was nowhere to be 
seen, 

**Where is Sam. Jilson?” solemnly said the old 
master. ‘‘IIas he run home ?” 

The idea of the boy running away from school 
to Uncle Levi's! 

**I see him go off to play with the Cross boys !” 
shouted little Job Mooney. 

The Crosses were a hateful family, who were 
always making trouble in the district, and had 
taken their children out of school, though they 
lived near the school-house. Sam. had no more 
cunning than a tortoise, or he would have gone 
toward home at least, but instead of that, as soon 
as the school-bell rung he fad run for the “old 
Ward barn,” a big, shackled building that stood 
near by; and it was there that the messengers sent 


well as from the fact that she is so short (for she 
walks on her knees) she particularly attracted my | 
attention when I first visited the plantation, one 
year ago. 

On one occasion, some months since, desiring | 
to know something of her history, I asked her a} 
few questions, but finding that, though her replies 
were polite, the subject was unpleasant, I have | 


| not since referred to it until to-day as I sat in her | 


doorway and asked her whether she would go to | 
Beaufort and sit for a photographic likeness, for I 
wanted to send one to the Companion. 

Though willing to please me, she was not phys- 
ically able to go, so I shall not get the picture 
at present. Being now much better acquainted | 
with her than when I before spoke of her past his- 
tory, I again asked her to tell me her story. 

‘Il am going to tell the truth,” said she, after a 
little time, as though she was about to tell some-| 
thing which she had not told, and was still reluc- 
tant to tell. She was formerly a slave owned by | 
Dr. Lewis Sams, who held a good position here. 
While he was a comparatively kind man, his wife 
was high-tempered and fierce, and instigated her | 
husband to many cruel deeds. Their first child | 
was about four years old, and Celia, whose age | 
was then about fourteen, had to ‘‘mind the child,” 
cut the wood for two bedrooms, take care of the 
rooms, and help in the kitchen. 

Dr. Sams then lived at St. Helenaville, 
island. The quick temper of Mrs. S. led her into 
frequent quarrels with her servants, and Celia with 


the others had to suffer the penalty of the lash, 
which was laid on by the doctor himself. Often 
when she feared a whipping, Celia would run away 
from the house to her mother, some six miles from 
the village. No matter how painful it might be 
to the mother, she was always brought back lest 
she should suffer more cruel punishment. On one 
of these occasions, after she had been whipped, | 
her master tied her hands and bound her to a post 
in the store-room. There she was left standing 
for a week, fed only with gruel each day. At the 
expiration of the week Dr. Sams unbound her, 
and said, ‘‘You are not to come out till you can 
behave yourself.” She tried to step, but her| 
limbs were so paralyzed by long standing that! 
she could not bear her weight upon them, and she 
fell, striking her head upon the edge of a barrel, | 
cutting the flesh severely. He tied her again, | 
and left the room, locking the door. 
her limbs were 


By this time 
swollen and benumbed, from 
standing and the cold, for it was winter. 

That night the rats came and gnawed her feet, | 
but all feeling had left them, so that she knew 
nothing of it. When one of the men came to the 
store-room the next morning for corn, he found 
streams of blood on the floor. In terror he 
dropped his basket, and ran for the doctor. 

r {Have you let the rats eat your feet to spite | 
me ?” asked Dr. Sams, as soon as he saw her. 

‘*No,” replied she, ‘‘I did not feel the pain. I 
shouldn’t know I had any feet.” | 

He endeavored to restore life to the paralyzed | 
limbs, but finding he could not remedy the evil he 
had done, he sent her to Charleston to have her 
limbs taken off at the knees. 

She is now forty years old, I suppose, and has | 
walked on her knees ever since; and the scar! 
made by the rope round her wrists is still there, 
broad and deep. | 

“If I hadn’t my husband and children to ’sist | 
me, I don’t know what I would do,” said she, at! 
last. And then, as though almost sorry that she | 
had told so much, she continued, ‘‘But he axed | 
my pardon for what he done, though. After that 
I went to church and prayed God to forgive him. 
You know God forgives us and we must forgive 
others. He axed my pardon, and that been done 
away long time. That what make I never explain 
I tell 
dem I’se been through great punish, but I never 
explains to dem as I have to you. 


to white folk when they ax me bout it. 


I has been 
through great punish, but God forgives us. I 
hope the Lord might help him to repent, and me, 
too.” 

Such were the words of one who has been a 


slave all her life till now. No malice or revenge 


is entertained. Her words indicate a noble, 
Christ-like spirit. 
Celia’s face is 


black, 


white. 


but I doubt not before 

She gives us an exam- 

ple of Christian forgiveness and heroism which 

may well be imitated by all. And Celia is not by 

any means the only example of the kind among 

the former slaves. F. 
St. Helena Island, S. C., Jan. 12, 1864. 


God her soul is 


——_—_+or—____. 


For the Companion. 
HOME MISSIONS. 
“The poor ye have always with you.” 

Our neighbor Mrs. M. was ‘‘too busy,” she said, 
to attend the great reception last week, and in 
truth I thought so myself, when I found what a 
gay little company she had gathered about her 
own cheerful fireside. Playing games were the 
three little M.’s, aided and abetted most heartily 
by four sweet, and to me new faces, all aglow with 
pleasurable excitement. The elegantly furnished 
apartments, the beautiful pictures and books, and 
above all the lovely Christian woman so grace- 
fully presiding, and giving’ so lavishly sweet 
words and tender care, made the little strangers 
fancy themselves among the fairies they had read 
of. 
in rich abundance, but now the father was away 
upon the field of battle, and the mother sick and 
feeble from over-work and great anxiety; and the 
doctor said she must have rest amonth. Mrs, M. 
will doubtless find herself ‘‘too busy” for some 
weeks longer, for she has invited the children of 
her poor neighbor to stay until their mother is 
well. God bless her for such thoughtful care ! 


At their own plain home was love and care 


Kind Mrs. C., hearing that the oldest daughter 
of Widow D. “hungered and thirsted” to attend 
the high school, but was unable to purchase 
books, met the demand most gladly, and also 
arranged to have the delicate young girl stop in 
to dinner every day all through the winter. ‘It 
saved her a long, tedious walk,” she said, ‘‘and 
seemed so pleasant, too, fo see the little student 
warm and comfortable.” 


**Nurse B.,” as the villagers call the good wom- 
an, has serit her only son to the war, her “staff 
and stay,” she said, but she trusted in God. 

Who should look after her through the long, 
cold winter? 


’ 


| stood abont these matters. 


es 
But the wood was cut and piled, and the chips 
and kindlings nicely housed. 
Ask the academy boys who did it ? 
One fine day good Dr. D. took the old lady to 
ride and call upon a neighbor. 
When she got back it was dark, and to the 


_ hurse’s surprise, there were the doctor’s wife and 


daughter waiting at her little house to go home 


, But the greatest surprise of all was to find Grand: 


ma D. sitting cozily by a fire newly kindled, who 
soon took an opportunity to display the pantry 
shelves and neat store-closet, literally “croaning 
with comforts.” ” 

“The Lord is good to all,” said dear old Nurse 
B., ‘He dont forget/’ 

The three children of Widow O. were all “out 
at the toes” until Christmas morning, when lo, and 
behold ! they all trotted out before the door to show 
their new boots. Possibly young Capt. A. under- 
We thought so when 
we saw a tear gathering in his eye, as the half 
orphaned children of the poor seamstress glanced 
up at the pleasant bow window where he stood 
looking out. 

And we thought, too, that his maiden aunt who 


| keeps his house looked very happy when the 


seamstress went along to church, dressed in warm 


| woollen garments, and seemed to cough less than 


usual. 


Are any kind offices such as these too difficult 

for the readers of the Companion. 
HS — 
BOYHOOD OF GEN. GRANT. 

The following incidents in the early life of Gen. 
Grant, the successful leader of our Western armies, 
are given in a sketch recently published. If true, 
they show a frank and positive character, which 
the General certainly possesses to-day : 

When Gen. Grant was at school his compan- 
ions told a story about a horse trade he was once 
engaged in. The boys used to assert that when 
| he was about twelve years old his father sent him 
| a few miles into the country, to buy a horse from 

aman named Ralston. The old gentleman told 
| Ulysses to offer Ralston fifty dollars, and to go on 
|as high as sixty dollars if.no less would make the 
| purchase. The embryotic Major General started 
off with these instructions fully impressed upon 
his mind. He called upon Mr. Ralston and told 
him he wished to buy the horse. 

‘‘How much did your father tell you to give for 
him ?” was the very natural inquiry from the own- 
er of the steed. ‘*Why,” said Ulysses, ‘he told 
me to offer you fifty dollars; and if that wouldn't 
do to give you fifty-five dollars, and if you wouldn't 
take less than sixty dollars to give you that.” 

Of course sixty dollars was the price. 

“But,” added the boy, ‘although father 
sixty, I have made up my mind to give you 
fifty, so you may take that or nothing.” 

Ulysses got the horse. i 

About the same period of his life—twelve years 
old—Grant had among his school-fellows his own 
cousin, whose parents were British subjects who 
had settled in Canada, and were possessed with 
the strong prejudices of that province against the 
Americans. ‘This cousin, whose narle was John, 
was imbued with the same feelings as his parents, 
and, although he was being edueated in America, 
he could not help occasionally letting fly a few re- 
marks after their style. 

On one occasion the cousins were engaged in a 
sharp discussion on the subject of love of country 
and the duty owed to rulers. 

“Ulysses,” said John, ‘you talk a great deal 
about Washington. He was nothing better than a 
rebel. He fought against his king.” 

‘**Now look here, Jack,” said Grant, ‘tyou must 
stop that, or T'il give you a thrashing. Mother 
says I must not fight, but mfist forgive my enemies. 
You may abuse me as much as you please ; but if 
you abuse Washington I'll off coat and let into 
you if you were ten times my cousin, and then 
mother may afterwards whip me as much as she 
likes.” 

Jack stood his ground, and so did Grant, until 
they came to hard blows, when the former got the 
worst of it. 

When Ulysses ‘reached home his face betrayed 
evidence of the struggle. 

“So you have been fighting,” said the mother. 

The boy explained the whole of the circumstan- 
ces, without addition or detraction. 
matron began making preparations to give him 
the promised castigation, whet the father inter- 
posed and saved him, 

“Wife,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘he does not 
| deserve to be punished. He has only stood up 
| for his country, and the boy who will fight in de- 

fence of the honor and integrity of the name of 
| Washington will rise, if God spares his life, to be 
a man, and a Christian, too.”"—Life of (Gen. 
| Grant. . 
| a SR a am te 
THE SOLDIERS’ GRAVE-YARD. 

A few miles from Washington is the soldiers’ 
grave-yard, Here may be seen in regular rows 
| eight-thousand new-made graves, all of the same 
‘size, and designated by uniform wooden head- 
{marks on which are painted respectively the des- 


said 
only 





ignation of the regiment and company to which | 


the noble sleeper belonged; on most of them the 
name of the departed is also painted, but there 
are many whose names are not given, not known. 
In this grave-yard are three busy laborers, who 
‘are constantly engaged in digging graves; two 
} of them are colored men. They dig upon an av- 
erage twelve graves a day. Two of them have 
not left the yard or ceased from their employment 
| for fifteen months. They are ever feeding death, 


The worthy | 
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tut his hunger is unappeased. 
epot this will be! 5; fat | 
of a nation’s gratitude, and to it in every age will | was not a feeling of mere curiosity that prompted 
grateful Americans and admiring strangers make | her remark.—Sunday School Times. 

Srorimages and pay tribute; to none will that | ais 

tribute be more sincere than to the nameless ones. © = a 2 oamieie 
Many, perhaps, were strangers and sojourners | aE NIT RIS 

| 


ho came from foreign shores in pursuit of liberty, A German prince was once visiting the arsenal | 
d finding it endangered, entered its ranks, ask- | of Toulon, and was told that in compliment to his 
a receiving for their service only a burying-| Tank he might set free one of the galley slaves. 
“There ‘woes a hand for the Union,” said| Anxious to use the privilege well, he spoke to 
to) , | t : . 
soldier, as his fore-arm was shot off. With the; many of them, and asked the cause of their pun- 
pn feeling many a hero has said, ‘‘Here goes a ee All rien It ane na os came to | 
li Jnion.” | , Ss § ad it, saying 
° the Union.”—Cor. of Advocate and Jour- | One W o confessed his sin, and deplored it, saying, | 
a ad v | J acknowledge I deserve to be broken on the | 
i —$— <r ———+*— | wheel.” | 
GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MoRNING. | The prince exclaimed, **This is the man I wish | 
A CHILD'S SONG. to be released. 


4 fair little girl sat under a tree, 4 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 

Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 

And said, “Dear work! Good night! good night!” 


such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Crying, “Caw! caw!” on their way to bed; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
«Little black things, good night! good night!” 


The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed ; 

The sheep’s “‘Bleat! bleat!” came over the road, 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

«Good little girl, good night! good night!” 


The did not say to the sun “good night!” 
Shongh she saw him there, like a ball of light; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 
Allover the world, and never could sleep. 


The tall, pink foxglove bowed his head— 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“Good morning! good morning! our work is begun!” 
Ricuarp Monkton MILNEs. 


What a sacred! It was a good subject of thought. From fur-| 





ing and 
lace. 
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For the Companion. 
A CRUEL MOTHER. 

Poor little Jamie! How happy he was just 
now! His rosy cheeks weve glowing, his blue eyes 
dancing, and his merry voice rang out so loud and 
clear, the passers by stopped in their hurried walk 
just to see how happy one could be.  - Now all is 
changed. His face is so clouded over one would 
think the sun had ceased to shine for Jamie that 
day. His eyes are full of tears, and his brow, just 
now so clear, has such a terrible frown on it we 
are really afraid the artist on the other side tak- 
ing a view of the ‘‘Old Elm” will catch Jamie’s 
|face instead. ‘*What is the matter?” you ask. 
O, the poorjboy has got ‘‘a cruel’ mother.” Only 
think how dreadful that must be! Your own dear 
mother is so kind and loves you so much, you do 


Ihave seen bees (which I keep under most fa-| Wish Jamie had such a one! 
vorable circumstances for their protection) at-| I must tell you what cruel thing that mother is 
tacked at their own hive-door, while the hive was | goine to her poor little son. She is trying a new, 
in the most flourishing order, and when the bees | rs N Pa — 
were most numerous. Indeed, I have seen andj. se j eer! See yee 
admired the bravery of a single wasp coming to | PY him? It is true she stayed in all the bright | 
the hive when I was feeding the bees, and stealing | afternoon on purpose to finish them for him to | 
adip at the sweets, challenging to single combat | wear to school to-morrow, and that her side aches 
the first bee who came near him, grapple with it, | and her eyes are dim with working the nice button- 
roll struggling over the edge of the hive board, | r : so ‘ 
fly off with it fighting in the air, where, by his i holes, and all that is needed now is hemming the 
superior activity, he got an opportunity for a fatal | bottoms of the pants, and that is what she is in 
sting, and returned triumphantly alone, doing | such a hurry for, trying them on to get the exact 
next minute the same thing, and this half-a-dozen | length. 
times in succession, It was only when two or ae ly : 
three bees got on him at once that he was mas- But oe See _— leave his. play .for fire | 
tered, and received his own coup de grace, not | Minutes at least, and it is so troublesome to go 
without a most valiant defence against so great, through all those changes ‘‘just for nothing.” I 
odds. It is a beautiful sight to see the wonderful | hope Jamie will try to forgive his mother for being 
a hens eyes cy aed er poten sees | so eruel, and I rather think he will, for he has a 

s length, e gymnas sats he will), . 
perform with lightning speed, while the slower bee | loving heart somewhere down under that rough 
is astonished to grapple empty air when dashing | 9vercoat of his, and by-and-by it will show itself. 
at the place his yellow foe occupied. Awasp con-| Have any of my young readers ever seen or 
fined with a dozen bees in a glass jar will for a} heard of such “a cruel mother” before ? 
long time dodge about among them without their . 
being able to lay hold of him, while he is dealing +o 
bites, cuffs and stings, if he has a chance, in the WINTER. 
joints of a passing bee, and his black antenne Ma a eon tectil 2” asked 
‘brating incessantly in every direction, showing in-|,, What makes it winter?” asked a 
tense nervous energy, and a mind fully alive to | lips this mores: " 
his peril, yet cool enough to enjoy its excitement) Were they yours, reader? 
too. I have seen a wasp pass along the inside of a| And a pair of blue eyes, or brown ones, I for- 

get which, looked on the window-panes, and found 


glass hive among thousands of bees, clutched at | = Medi F 
by numbers, but doubling and twisting among | Jack Frost had been scribbling all over them, with 
or a pencil. 


them so adroitly that he ran the gauntlet the whole | 4” icicle { ; : 
length of the hive, and got safe out again, no| Such pictures !—groves of pine, wreaths of white 
@ doubt somewhat glad, yet very little frightened | TOS®S and daisies, and winding rivers of ice,—if 
Gat the whole.—-Resenieee Sesence. [Spore were but fairies small enough to skate on 
them! 
BENTT Phish, eT, | Wouldn’t you like to wake up some morning 
“WASN'T GOD WITH YOU, MAMMAP | and find real live fairies skating on the window- 
Our little three-years-old, on returning from a! pane, or pelting each other with roses and -daisies 
morning walk with his sister, came running to his| white as snow? : 
mother with the question, | But what makes it winter? Something twenty 
“Who staid with you while we were gone, | times as wonderful as fairies and flowers to fit 
mamma ?” them. In old days, people loved to make up. sto- 
“T remained alone,” was the reply. | ries about fairies and giants, because they had: not 
“Alone! wasn’t God with you, mamma?” was | found out how much queerer things there were in 
the quick response of the artless boy. Are there the true world all around them. 
not lessons daily taught us by the simple faith of; Let’s see, now! Wher@ did the snow come 
childhood ? from? Guess, little Red-lips. 





a. 
WASPS AND BEES. 








warm suit of clothes on him! 


A. H. B. 





pair of rosy 


Over it will rise the monument | ther conversation with her, her father learned that it} mountains an@ the woods. Don’t you remember 
them last summer—don’t you, little Blue-eyes, or 
Brown-eyes—when you ran in and called your 
mother to see them ? 


on those clouds, or round them into snow-balls ! 


were last summer, and the sun is what warms us 
all. 


And how they glowed in,the sunset above the 


You did not guess then you would ever coast 
But what makes it winter? 


We are farther off from the sun now than we 


How came we farther off? 
O, the sun and the earth keep moving, you 





know, out there among the stars, going round and | 


round till you’d think they might be dizzy—sun, 


2 Sold by all principal Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Of the following desirable Juveniles: 


THE DRUMMER BOY; 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


DICK ONSLOW AMONG THE 


REDSKINS. 


MARY EVANS; or, the Rectory of Moreland. A Book for Girls; 
THE BOBBIN BOY; 

THE PRINTER BOY; 

FAIRY DREAMS; 

MAY COVERLY; a Book for Girls. 


— 


J. EK. TILTON & CO., 
BOSTON.... PUBLISHERS. 
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moon, and stars, all whirling and whizzing about 
each other in circles just like waltzers. 

Do you know how fast our earth travels—you 
and I with it? Did you think we were sitting still 
this minute? Nota bit. You never saw a swal- 
low fly so fast as we and the world are going— | 
right out in the black space you see at night—| 
right round among the stars—faster than any | 
horse or locomotive. You and I travel every day 
of our lives hundreds and thousands of miles 
through the air. 





SAPONIFIER, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


FAMILY SOAP-MAKER. 


Heonomy! Hoconomy! 





Every Family can make its OWN SOAP from WASTE KITCH- - 


Is not this stranger than fairies ? EN GREASE, at a cost of only FOUR CENTS per pound with 
And Wuo makes the world and the sun go0/ gaponitier, which is three times the strength of Potash. 


dashing round among the other stars at such a 
safe and merry rate? Wuo changes the moun- 
tain-brooks into clouds, and the dew into snow- 
flakes? Wuo makes summer and winter, and 
every thing else bright and good? Tell me, for 
Jam sure you know. 








te" Coueus anv CoLps.—Those who are suffering from Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c, &c., showld try “Brown's 


ga Full Directions accompany each one-pound Ikon can. ‘ 


NOTICE, 
The genuine Saponifier is only put up in one-pound IRON cans, 


by the 


Pennsylvania Salt-Manufacturing Company, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Beware of counterfeits! Be sure you buy the rRon can. 


For sale in Boston by CHARLES TOPPAN, 16 Blackstone St, 


MERRILL BROTHERS, 215 State Street, 
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Bronchial Troches,” a simple remedy which has relieved thou- 
sands, and which is in almost every case effectyal. 4—lw 





G2 A SEVERE ASSAULT, AND THEIR COLORS TAKEN !—It is not 
ofien that we hear of a more chivalrous assault, and with such 
dyeing success, and so few killed, as has been made on Howe & 
Stevens’ Family Dye Colors, and that, too, by ladies, wholly un- 
accustomed to any thing of the kind. Every lady in the country 
should continue the assault until these colors are found in every 
house. Sold by all druggists throughout the country. 4—lw 








tr" EVERY SOLDIER should supply himself with a remedy to 
counteract all the ills, diseases, scratches and bruises that he 
will be subjected to on his tiresome marches, and unhealthy lo- 
calities. Davis’ Pain Killer is the remedy sold by all dealers in 
medicines. 

Price 35 cts., 75 ets. and $1,50 per bottle. 
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A GOOD MUSIC BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, 
AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME. 


THE NIGHTINGALE; a choice Collection of Songs, Chants 
and Hymns, tor Juvenile Classes, Public Schools, Seminaries and 
Home Recreation. By W. 0. & H. 8. Perkins. 

This work, similar in style to that of the Golden Wreath,” con- 
tains, in addition to attractive lessons and exercises, over 200 
Songs, comprising many of the latest, many of which are not 
found in any other book. Price 35 cents mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washingiwn Street. 
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THE BEST PILLS TO TAKE. 
THE BEST PILLS TO TAKE, 
THE BEST PILLS TO TAKE, 

Dr. Radway’'s Pills are the easiest pills to swallow. They are 
elegantly coated with gum, occasion neither sickness, stralning, 
tenesmus, weakness or irritation. They purge thoroughly, cleanse, 
purify and equalize the circulation of the blood, Other pills may 
afford temporary relief, but Radway's Pills will effect a cure; 
other pills may afford a little ease, but Radway’s Pills will save 
your life. Let those who have taken other pills and medicines for 
Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Indigestion, Costiveness, Nervous 
Afiections, Gout, Piles, Biliousness, Headache, Enlargement of 








HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 
25 SPRINGS......ccccceccssscseeees ooo $1,25. 
30 SPRINGS...... + $1.50. 
85 SPRINGS.........eeeeee pee cecceces soguocceesShyeOy 

MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 


300........Washington Street........300. 
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ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—TnHE TRUE FORM OF A 


CaTHARTIC.—by the application of true Medical Laws, both char- 


acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Vill. To 
prevent puiting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Pilis that require fiom 
four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence o1 character, Was the 
study in this development. The dose seldom exceeding Onk, and 
| never more than TWO Pills, settles the question (1 economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia. ¢ os- 
tiveness, Biliousness, Liver Compiaints, liles, all derangements 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. For Worms 
they are a sure cnre, 

G2 For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
41—oct, jan, april, july. 








FAMILY DYE COLOBS! 


BLACK, MAGENTA, 
DARK BLUE, MAKOON, 
LIGHT BLUE, ORANGE, 
FRENCH BLUE, PINK, 
CLARE BROWN, PURPLE 


ROYAL PURPLE, 
SALMON, 
SCARLET, 


DARK BROWN, 
LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUrF BROWN. 
CRIMSON, SLATE, 
DARK DRAB, SOLFERINO, 
LIGHT DRAB, ¥ vy 
e DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT GREEN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


YELLOW. 








the Spleen, Affections of the Kidneys, and other established dis- 





CARPETS.—The largest assortment. 
The lowest prices. 
Terms invariably Cash. 
No variation in prices. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried on 
by the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS,—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at factory prices by the New England Carpet 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, 





CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. Another invoice of real 
Tapestry Brussels for $1,25 per yard, just opened by the New 
England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices.— 
Invoices of the following grades will be sold at retail for less than 
wholesale prices, viz: Floor Oil Cloths, Three-Plys, Kiddermin- 





Young man, tempted, reckless, wayward, vi-| This bank of snow outside the window, where 

brating between good and evil, discouraged by | was it last June? Could the white flakes answer 
failures, what need of yielding to the tempter ? | and tell us, what would they say ? 
Are you alone. Isn’t God with you, to succor) Hardly two of the tiny things but were strangers 
and to save? Bereaved and lonely mourner, | till this last snow-storm introduced them to each 
whose night has come at noonday, desolate, other. They were water at first, and then woke 
stricken, disconsolate, open your eyes, and you up to find themselves.freezing into these rare 
will see that you are not alone; listen to the voice 
that breaks in with loving tones upon your lone- 
niss—‘Lo, [ am with you alway!” 

Careless sinner, are you alone? Yes, alone with 
God! Let the thought, ‘‘Thou God seest me,” 
awaken your nobler, higher, better nature, so that 
the consciousness of that eternal fact will be the 
source of your purest joy.—Congregationalist. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE? 


A gentleman who had just returned from his | 
travels in Europe, spent the evening at Mr. Bur- 
rows’. In the eourse of the evening many of the 
objects of interest which he had seen abroad be- 

‘came the subject of conversation. 4 

After he had gone, Mr. Burrows asked each of 
the children who had listened to the conversation 
which of the obiects mentioned they would like 
most to see. One answered London, another St. 
Peter's church at Rome, another the Alps. 

‘*“Mary,” said he, “what would you like to see 
most ?” 

“I would like to see Jesus,” said‘she; in a sweet 
but solemn tone. ‘‘I was reading this afternoon 
about the men who came to the disciples and said, 
‘Sirs, we would see Jesus.’ I have been thinking | 
about it ever since.” 


canary, or bird of Paradise. 
Mustn’t they all have been pleased to change 


handful and look at them. 
But last June where was the water that has 
made the snow-flakes ? 
O, dancing down some mountain-side in a brook, 
| or nestling as dew inside of scented sweet-briars 





long. 


story. 
Don't you su 


them together in such a crowd, and ‘the 
down in a drift, like a flock of fairy birds? 
in some kind of sweet little fairy song. 


rose, these dr 
them some Wings. 


' that shone like silver fire in the July sunshine. 


feathers, pretty and little enough to plume a fairy | 


from fog into such lovely things? Take up a| 


| and violets, or it was rising in silver wreaths of | 
| white mist from a lake bordered: with lilies, or a ore 
pond hid deep in the woods, where birds sang | 

and nobody heard them, and sweet: white honey- | 
suckles kept the dew in their blossoms all day 


Almost every flake would tell you a different 


ose they tell each other their 
histories, when all of a sudden the ‘storm sweeps 
settle 


I do, 
Well, whether from brook, pond, or heart of a} 
$ our snow was, made from all | 
found their lonely way up into the sky, and got 


Then away they sailed in grand, white clouds, 


sters, Ingrains, Dundee for floors and stairs. Brussels, Tapes- 
| tries, Velvets, Medallions; also, Crumb Cloths, Rugs and Mats, by 


| the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 3—3w 





| G2~ We have seen the effect of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment 

in many households, and we do confidently assert that no better 
| remedy for Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat and Rheumatic pains 
| Was ever presented to the people of this vicinity. The many who 
| have used Dr, Kennedy's excellent preparations, will certify to 
| family, be prepared for the accidents and pains to which mankjnd 
| is liable. h-tw 


| HENBIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
| FOR THE HAIR!- 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


| 
KAKALI. 





It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
| retain me! om any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
ration. 
nie will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
| quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
ully permanent dark qossy a rance, 

It will Remove ali Dan rut keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet; Moist and Soft. 

It contains no ¢il, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Deppt, No. 46 

Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C, GOODWIN & CO, 53—lyis 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM Is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. /t has stood the best 


years, It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
‘wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 


the yu! if not entirely satisfacto cents and $1;.the 

large bottle, much the cheapest. "be careful to get the genuine, 

which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CU., 
52—fm 


Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 





the cures which they have made, and we need only say to every | 


of all 
tests, Time, baving had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced trom 


yi oO vi Fee: * a ul g “sg Pi | 
eases, without deriving a perfect cure, take Radway 8 Pills. One| the same Dye. ‘The process is simple, and any one can use We 
to six boxes are warranted to cure you. Price 25 cents per box. Dye with perfect success. 
Sold by Druggists. 4—lw ldrections in English, French and German, inside of each 


ackage. 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable 1eceipts,), purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,— 10 cents. 

Maunutactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 
260 BRoADWAY, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 8—cowl0 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 
ises, at 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be tor sale and to let, 


Among the distinguished masicians who use and recommend 
the STARK SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABGKL 
and VARIAN ; also, Messrs. MULVER, HUFFMAN, and others. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


38—6m 885 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid,on receipt of the 


LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ, By Samuel Hopkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES, By Nehemiah Adams, 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Development ot 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R- Williams, D. D. l2mo, 
cloth, 85 cents. - 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futare 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 

| TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp. 





Cloth, $3,00 


| MALCOM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal: 
D. D. lémo, cloth, 60 cents. + 
| MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By, Jaoez Burns, D 


D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By a 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH LN EARNEST. By Rey. John A. James, l8mo 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 31 


nts. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary to 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Willianis. 
D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths f- 
lustrated. By Rey. A. Morton, brown, lé6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 

and the Market-place. By W.K.'I'weedie, Db. D. 16mo, «loth, 


3 cents, 

Sheu TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Keap Well 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 68 cents. 

THE GULDING STAR ; or, the Bible God's Message. . By Loutka 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR ‘YOUNG PEOPLE; cr, Book of Home 
Eatertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerons lilustrations 16mo,cloth,75cents. __ 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomy. 16m. ciuth. 47 cents. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs, 

Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 28, 1864. 





THE DANCING DERVISHES. 

In countries where the Mohammedan religion 
prevails, there are devotees called dervishes, a 
name given to various Mohammedan priests or 
monks. Many of these dervishes travel over the 
whole of the Eastern world, entertaining the peo- 
ple wherever they go with relations of the curiosi- 
ties and wonders they have met with. There are 
dervishes in Egypt and Damascus, who are called 
dancing dervishes. They are distinguished among 
themselves by the different form and color of their 
habits. Those of Persia wear blue; the solitaires 
and wanderers wear only rags of different colors ; 
others carry on their heads a plume made of the 
feathers of a cock; and some of those of Egypt 
wear an octagonal badge, of a greenish-white 
alabaster, at their girdles, and a high, stiff cap. 
They generally profess extreme poverty, and lead 
an ascetic life. Dr. Jobson, in his tour in Egypt, 
visited the convent where a company of these danc- 
ing dervishes were assembled, and witnessed their 
exploits. He says: 


Friday, October 12th, we drove with Hassan- 
ain-Effendi to the college of the dervishes, to wit- 
ness their strange ceremonies. The building, or 
convent, as it may be called, stands upon the bank 
of the Nile. We entered next the river, through 
a quadrangular courtyard, in which, on high, long 
benches, under overshadowing trees, were spread 
hairy mats for the recluses. We entered the 
mosque, and saw, in the middle of the floor, from 
twenty to thirty wild-looking men, standing in a 
circle round their leader, or fugleman, in various 
costumes. On one side of them were musicians, 
with their tom-toms, cymbals, trumpets, and other 
instruments of which we knew not the names. At 
the sound of the music, their leader, a noble-look- 
ing man, in a rich dress, began to move, and to 
say, with a gentle voice, ‘Allah! Allah!” The 
men in the circle followed him in his movements, 
and said, almost in a whisper, ‘‘Allah! Allah!” 
The leader then, instead of walking round and 
nodding, as it were, to each of his brethren, stood 
in the centre, as a posture-master and time-keeper 
for them all, and increased his motions pos om 
until the action became quick and violent, and yn- 
til, by swinging and bending backwards and for- 
wards, his long, dishevelled hair swept the floor 
alternately before and behind. This was accom- 
panied by groans, and sighs, and exclamations of 
the deepest and wildest kind, and was imitated by 
the men in the circle. The whole company con- 
tinued their excitement until they seemed to be- 
come mad with it, and you felt sure they must drop 
down dead with exhaustion. To our surprise they 
prolonged these violent motions, which made them 
sweat and foam terrifically, for a considerable 
time; and until, by their loud exclamations of 
“Allah! Allah!” in connection with the discordant 
sound of the tom-toms, cymbals and trumpets, the 
mosque seemed to become a perfect pandemonium 
in sight and sound. Then in obedience to the 
change of motion and cries from their leader, they | 
would all suddenly change, and be like him, until | 
nature could endure no more, and they rushed forth | 
from the mosque into their courtyard and threw} 
themselves at length upon their mats, Hassan- | 
ain-Effendi led my wife away on his arm, and I 
followed. The dervishes gazed curiously upon us | 
as we passed by them. We were feeling sad at| 
this strange exhibition of poor deluded human na- | 
ture, when our friend and guide broke the silence | 
by saying, ‘*They whom you have seen to-day are | 
the ranters of Mohammedanism! What you have | 
witnessed is not prescribed by the Koran, but is | 
performed under the false idea of higher sanctity | 
and of more meritorious service.” 





—_+o+—__—_ 
SEA-SICK. 
A lady, now travelling in Europe, mentions the | 


following instance of severe sea-sickness which she | 
witnessed on board the vessel which took her out 
to Havre: 

“One morning I heard the steward inquiring | 
kindly as to the health of one of the ladies who | 
was forever complaining of a seventeen years head- | 
ache. She responded despairingly : 

*“O, ver’ bad. All ze. night I was more sick | 
zan evair. Ze head, ze back, ze limbs—so bad I! 
cannot tell!” 

**Would you like some breakfast, madam ?” 

*“‘Don’t know—ver’ sick wiz ze sea-mal. 
aves you?” 

“Can get you anything nice, madam.” 

**Aves you ze bif-stek ?” | 
“Yes, madam.” 

**] takes ze bif-stek. Aves you ‘ze mouton-| 
chop—ze potato—ze tomato—viz ze coffee and 
hot cake ?” 

“We have; any thing else you would like to 
have, madam ?” | 

“Ah! I cannot tell; I ver’ indispose. Stop, | 
— after leetle bit, bring ze lobstair, cucum- 

er and ze oil !” 

a | 


SWEET PEACHES. | 


A man was carrying some peaches in baskets 
covered with cloth and slung over his shoulder. 
By some means one of the covers became loosened, | 
and some of the peaches rolled down upon the 
pathway, and the man went on without knowing 
the loss. A poorly-dressed boy, about ten years 
old, who was walking a little way behind, ob- 
served them, and at once ran and picked them up. 
We expected to see him put them in his pocket 
and run away; but we had mistaken his character. 

‘‘Here! here!” he shouted to the man, who! 
stopped, and the honest little fellow restored him | 








Vot 


| 


| sixty men followed the body to the grave. 


his fruit. He was rewarded with one of the finest 
of the peaches; but just then he met two compan- 
ions and divided his peach with them. 





VARIETY. 





“IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN 
TO RECEIVE.” 
Snow upon the ground beneath me, 
And above the clouds in drifts, 
As I sit beside the window 
Dreaming o’er my Christmas gifts. 
One by one I gently take them 
From the box in which they lie, 
Till the dawning of to-morrow 
Hid from every curious eye. 


First, this simple cross for mother, 
With a graceful, twining vine 
Hiding with its golden leaflets 
Half this dark brown hair of mine, 
May my love for that dear mother 
Sweetest vine of gladness be— 
Half to hide each cross of trouble 
She has ever borne for me. 


Then this crimson shawl for auntie— 
Ah! it is so soft and warm— 
What a world of worsted wonders 
Knitting and crocheting form! 
Yet it can but be so cheery, 
And so rich, and bright, and fall, 
For the love so deep and tender 
Woven in with Shetland wool. 


Skates for Charlie underneath it, 
With the “runners” tempered hard— 
He will find no “Merry Christmas” 
Neatly written on a card; 
Nor shall I when he receives them, 
“Merry Christmas” gaily cad ; 
No! I keep that joyous greeting 
Till his first unlucky fall. 
In this case of crimson velvet 
Is a tiny ring for May ; 
She has filled her box of presents 
For the loved ones, Christmas day. 
Though they are themselves but simple, 
Dust is gold beneath her touch ; 
“Since of all gifts Love is sweetest, 
Little hands may offer much.” 


Very small the little finger 
Unto which this ring is given; 
But we know, for this, it does not 
Point less surely up to Heaven. 
For eur darling’s sweet caresses 
Nearer God each feeling bring; 
And her hands have often guided 
Fingers wearing wedding rings. 
Nell’s portfolio, Mary’s landscape, 
Uncle’s slippers, baby’s socks— 
But the twilight clouds are gathering, 
And I close my Christmas box. 
Now, perhaps, your eyes will ask me 
Why I call it mine alone; 
Mine? Yes, what we give to others, 
Surely is not less our own. 
Boston Journal. 


GEN. PALMER AND THE HOG. 


Two years ago our officers were very strict in 
respect to foraging upon the individual hook. 
Chickens and pigs were held sacred, on the ground 
that 

“Tt is a sin 
To steal a pin,” &c. 

Early one morning in 1862, while at Farming- 
ton, near Corinth, Miss., as Brig. (now Maj.) 
Gen. Palmer was riding along his lines, to inspect 
some breastworks that had been thrown up during 
the previous night, he came suddenly upon some 
of the boys of Company I, 27th Illinois Volunteers, 
who had just shot a two hundred pound hog, and 
were engaged in the interesting process of skinning 
it. The soldiers were startled; their chief looked 
astonished and sorrowful. 

“Ah! a corpse. A poor fellow gone to his last 
home. Well, he must be buried with military 
honors. Sergeant, call the officer of the guard.” 

The officer was speedily at hand, and received 
orders to have a grave dug and the body buried 
forthwith. The grave was soon prepared, and 
then the company were mustered. Pall-bearers 

slaced the body of the dead upon a stretcher. 
The order was given to march, and, with reversed 
arms and funeral tread, the solemn procession of 
Not a 
word passed nor a muscle of the face stirred while 
the last rites of sepulture were being performed. 

The ceremony over, the General and his staff 
waived their adieux, and were soon lost in the dis- 
tance. 

The philosophy of the soldier is usually equal to 
the emergency. So with the philosophic boys of 
Company I, 27th Illinois. Ere the General was 
fairly seated at his own breakfast-table, there was 
a rising of the dead, and savory pork-steaks were 
frying in many a camp-pan. 
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“BITE BIGGER, BILLY.” 


One day a gentleman saw two boys going along 
one of the streets in New York. They were bare- 
footed. Their clothes were ragged and dirty, and 
tied together by pieces of string. One of the 
boys was perfectly happy over a half-withered 
bunch of flowers which he had just picked up in 
the street. 

**I say, Billy,” said he to his companion, ‘‘wasn’t 
somebody real good to drop these ’ere posies just 
where I could find them? they're so pooty and 
nice. Look sharp, Billy; mebby you'll find some- 
thing bimeby.” Presently the gentleman heard 
his merry voice again saying, ‘‘O, golly! Billy, 
if here aint most half a peach, and it aint much 
dirty, neither. ‘Cause you haint found nothing, 
you may bite first.” 

Billy was just going to take a very little taste 
of it, when his companion said, ‘‘Bite bigger, Bil- 
ly, mebby we'll find another ‘fore long.” 

What a noble heart that boy had, in spite of his 
rags and dirt! He was ‘‘doing good” in the way 
we are speaking of. There was nobody for him 
to be kind to but his companion in poverty—the 
poor, ragged boy by his side. But he was show- 
ag him all the kindness in his power when he said, 
“Bite bigger, Billy.” There was nothing greedy, 








nothing selfish about the boy. His conduct shows 
how even a poor, ragged boy can do good by 
showing kindness. 

“Bite bigger, Billy—mebby we'll find another 
‘fore long.” Who can help admiring the noble 
heart of that poor boy? I would rather have that | 
boy’s kind and generous spirit than have a mon-| 
arch’s crown upon my head without it. ‘Bite 
bigger, Billy!” think of these words if you are 
ever tempted to be unkind or selfish to your eom- 
panions. 

———$_+o——_—_ 


A NOBLE DEED. 


A wealthy man, resolving to apportion his goods 
among his three sons before he died, called them, 
and after giving each his portion, said, 

‘‘Now I have one diamond left. I will give it 
to either of you who will do some noble deed.” 

After a time they came. 

‘‘Well,” said he to the first, ‘“‘what have you 
done ?” 

He replied, ‘‘While away, a stranger entrusted 
to me his property, and I have faithfully restored 
him all.” 

Said his father, ‘*That is only an act of justice ; | 
you would have been a great rogue if you had| 
not.” ® 

The second said, ‘‘I was by the water when a 
boy was drowning, and I saved his life.” 

The father replied, ‘‘There is nothing noble in | 
that; it was an act of common humanity.” 

The third son then came, and said, “I saw an 
enemy lying asleep at the brink of the precipice, 
and 1 woke him, and gently pointed out his dan- 
ger.” 

Said the father, ‘*That is a noble deed: here is 
the diamond.” s 

a 


WHOLE OR HOLLOW? 


Two clergymen—one a Presbyterian, the other 
of the Reformed Dutch church—were seated in 
jovial mood before a fireplace, enjoying themselves 
in friendly chat. The Dutchman, like most of 
his brethren, an inveterate smoker, in rising from 
the fire, at which he had relighted his pipe, struck 
the back of his head against the wall of the chim- 
ney. 

“Ouch,” he cried, ‘‘that makes my head ring.” 

‘*Then it must be hollow,” said his friend. 

‘Does not your head ring when you strike it?” 
inquired the other. 

**No.” 


‘*Then it must be cracked,” was the rejoinder. 





—_+o»+—__—__ 
YANKEE NUTMEGS. 


A good anecdote is told of one of the Connecti- 
cut boys. While in conversation with a rebel, 
after the capture of Fort Pulaski, the latter said: 

**At least, with all our faults, we have never 
made wooden nutmegs.” 

The Yankee, a very demure looking specimen, 
innocently replied, 

‘‘We do not make them of wood any longer,” 
and pointing to one of the big projecticles lying 
near, which had breached the fort, added, quietly, 
‘“‘we make them now of iron.” 


SEVEN THATS. 


I’ll prove the word that I’ve made my theme 

Is that that may be doubled without blame; 

And that that that thus trebled, I may use, 

And that that that that critics may abuse 

May be correct. Farther—the dons to bother— 
Five thats may closely follow one another ; 

For pe it known that we may safely write 

Or say, that that that that that man writ was right; 
Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed 
Through six —— the grammar’s rule has hallow’d; 
And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right ?—Deny’t who can. 








GETTING NARROW. 


Lieut. Alden tells a good anecdote, which we 
find in the Gardiner Journal, of one of the prison- 
ers who was taken at Chickamauga. J. ohnny 
Reb. was looking at one of our guns, and re- 
marked that he didn't think that the Yanks would 
use them big guns much longer.” 

‘*Why not?” inquired the Feds. 

“Because,” said he, ‘the Confederacy is getting 
so narrow that you'll fire clear over it and hit your 
men on the other side.” 





a 
WHAT 
U. O. 

The above enigma, says the Portsmouth Jour- 
nal, which should be studied out and practised by 
all who wish to begin the year aright, we saw 
posted in one of the stores in this city. That no 
one may lose the benefit of it, we give the expla- 
nation: ‘‘Hand over what you owe.” 

——————~oe—_—_——_ 


Dieas saw a five-pound note lying on the 


| fresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy, an 








ground, but he knew it was a forged one, and 
walked on without picking it up. 
ers the story, when the latter said: 

‘Do you know, Diggs, you have committed a 
grave offence ?” 

‘*Why, what have I done >” 

“You have passed a forged note, knowing it to 
be such.” 


Buty Gray, the rich merchant of Boston, once 
reproved a carpenter for not doing his work wel. 
The carpenter told Billy he knew him when he 
was nothing but a drummer. ‘Well,” said Mr. 
Gray, ‘‘didn’t I drum well, eh? - Didn't I drum 
well ?” 

Aw Irishman says that Scotland far surpasses 
China in its productions, as it has always a whole 
river of Tay running through it. 


A “srg Ingun” having strayed from the camp, 
found himself lost on trying to return to it. After 
looking about, he drew himself up and exclaimed, 
“‘Injun lost !” but recovering himself, and feeling 
unwilling to acknowledge such short-sightedness, 
continued, ‘‘No, Injun no lost—wigwam lost ;” 
(striking his breast), ‘‘Injun here !” 


He told Smith- | piate re 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only th : 
the United States and Canada, but within the past teers ia 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, Fr srt to 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Live ~ ~ 
Also im Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Va!paraiso. *Peol. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and eld. It strengthens the Hoir 

vents its falling or turnmg grey, and imparts to it a bean +4 

glossy appearance. It never fails tful, 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIRg 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alo 

often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang % 
id dis 

it to remain in any desired position. disposing 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady’ 

toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance im og 

edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes aii day 

and imparts to it a most delightful fragranee. It will prevent the 

Hair from falling out, and is the most’ economical and valuable 

Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 
MBS. 5S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AD 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 
=" 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK, 
yp 
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256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL Anp 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street, 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256, 
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HOMGSOPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT THE 
Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, 
13434 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. 


Gav~ Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remedies for 
children. +i-3m 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





G@™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant; while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

27” Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on appliea- 
tion. 32—ly 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Pxorit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §$7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

Tue CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WorLD. 
Pettis Gales, Wer Loccccccoscnapecieccececes Twelve Dollars. 


$7,00 | Can of Ink... 
-3.00 | Lron Chase.. 











Ink Roller....... - % | Furniture.... 
TRB BOK ccc. 0c ccogeccocccecs 2 
ee Wee manccenchevessaprecscsngessescsenss 
Printing Office No. 2...........+ Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12,00 | Marble Slab............ce000 bi) 
One font of type........... BAO TED CF Ben oo. ceccccdcccoccces 75 
One font of fancy type... 2,00 | Chase.....c.cccccccccecssecees 7% 
Composing Stick..........+ DAW p POSER 060 cccdccccccccotess 
TRE ROUGE... ccccccccce cee 1,00 | —— 
Se aa a 56 eek cavodbsec’. bn cccccctecees $22,00 
No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press............ $17 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, Old style. ..........cccccsccccccccccees 2 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES age THE BEST 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ever 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You wil) finda 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself or 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in aby 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and types- 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do common 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circe 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifliug expense. 

Paice oF Pressk&s ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,$% 
Prick OF Printing Orricss, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.2, 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


52—ly 183 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contem- 

were their libraries are kindly invited to give mes 

rst call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0: all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

eplan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount 0 


Th 
| Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 


ther ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilese of 
returning any books they choose to reject after au examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabba' 
school friends, and I am constantly stpplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 
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HENRY HOYT, 9 CornaiLt. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari- 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged of yeomees is not made withia 
one month of the commencement of subscription year. 





Bounp Vorumzs, Pricz $1,25-. 
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